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THE  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  LEA CUE  OF  HATIOUS. 

1920-1952 


Parallel  to  discussions  and  plans  for  keeping 
the  world's  peace,  there  has  progressed  definite 
League  action  with  this  end  in  view.  Now  since 
ultimately  all  the  schemes  of  statesmen  and  experts 
have  to  be  tested  by  actual  occurrences,  and  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  League  in  coping  with 
international  problems  will  determine  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  machinery  which  it  can  employ, 
peace  making  in  practice  assumes  quite  as  important 
a  role  as  its  theory. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  show  the  great  range  of  . 
activities  of  the  new  system  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  its  existence  by  stressing  accomplishments 
in  the  economic,  financial,  social,  humanitarian, 
and  intellectual  spheres.  These  have  done  much  to 
promote  international  cooperation  and  good  will. 

But  international  co-onerat ion  has  also  increased 
to  an  astonishing  extent  in  the  political  field. 

Here  the  League  acts  to  carry  out  its  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  ,  the  actual  preservation  of  peace,  and  it 
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is  to  this  phase  of  its  activity  that  I  propose 
to  devote  my  attention  in  this  dissertation. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  created  in  order  that 
the  pacific  pledges  then  given  might  not  he  broken. 
Fully  as  it  may  .justify  its  existence  in  other 
fields,  it  is  on  its  ability  to  redeem  these  pledges 
that  its  ultimate  fate  in  history  v/ill  depend. 

What  then  has  the  League  done  for  their  redemption? 
To  what  degree  has  it  contributed  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world  by  acting  to  prevent  war  in 
specific  cases? 

The  work  done  is  impressive.  And  it  is  diff¬ 
icult  to  see  how  the  post  war  world,  faced  with 
many  intricate  problems  and  shaken  with  bitterness, 
could  have  done  without  a  machinery  of  this  type. 
There  is  much  success  to  be  recorded.  A  new  tech¬ 
nique  for  the  keeping  of  the  world’s  peace  has  been 
developed;  official  war  has  been  avoided  since  the 
immediate  post  war  years,  and  varied  measures  have 
been  taken  to  localize  disputes,  provide  methods 
of  settlement,  stimulate  and  organize  public  opinion 
and  make  the  recourse  to  force  difficult  and  costly. 
It  is  true  the  League  has  not  finally  settled  every 


political  question  brought  before  it  ,  but  it  has 
always  contributed  to  their  settlement  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  helped  to  remove  other  causes  of  conflict. 

In  short,  Articles  11  and  15  of  the  Covenant, 
general  as  their  terms  are,  have  usually  enabled 
the  Council  to  meet  its  responsibilit ies  whenever 
its  services  have  been  requested. 

However  the  achievements  must  not  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  preservation  of  peace  has  depended 
partly  on  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  victors, 
as  well  as  on  a  general  war  weariness.  Then  too, 
while  the  League  has  generally  met  with  success  in 
dealing  with  disputes  involving  minor  nowers,  it 
has  often  reached  an  impasse  when  the  -prestige  of 
Creat  Powers  has  been  involved.  Also,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  less  able  to  cone  with  frictions  involving 
Russia,  Par  Asia,  and  America,  than  with  those  of 
Continental  Eurone  and  the  Middle  East.  Moreover  in 
some  instances  peace  has  been  maintained  only  by 
allowing  the  stronger  party  the  fruits  of  victory 
regardless  of  .justice. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  list  of  internat¬ 
ional  disputes  handled  and  for  the  most  part  -peace¬ 
fully  settled  by  the  League  is  a  very  long  one.  These 
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disputes  differed  in  importance.  Some  of  them 
seemed  to  represent  a  serious  threat  to  peace. 

Others  affected  local  or  national  interests  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  All  of  them  before  being 
submitted  to  the  League  had  led  to  lively  discus¬ 
sions  and  some  had  aroused  such  strong  feeling  that 
a  definite  tension  was  created,  influencing  the 
home  and  foreign  policies  of  the  countries  directly 
concerned.  While  one  cannot  assert  or  deny  that 
the  League  has  prevented  any  major  war  solely  by  its 
treatment,  one  can  reiterate  that  this  body  was  called 
upon  to  settle  disputes  which  apparently  offered  at 
least  as  grave  possibilities  as  many  that  have  de¬ 
generated  into  wars  in  the  past,  and  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  peace  has  been  maintained. 

Some  thirty  disputes  were  brought  before  the 
League  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  its  existence. 1 


Disputes  submitted  to  the  Council. 

1920  Dispute  between  Persia  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
Aaland  Islands  question;  polish-Lithuanian 
dispute . 

1921  Dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Chile  ( T&ttna-Arica 
question);  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama; 
appeal  of  Albania  regarding  the  delimitation  and 
violation  of  her  frontier;  question  of  Upper 
Silesia. 

1922  Question  of  Eastern  Carelia;  raids  on  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  States  bordering  upon  Bulgaria; 
Austro-Hungarian  frontier  ( -burgenland ) ;  Serbo- 
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Some  of  them  were  referred  to  this  body  under 
specific  provisions  in  the  treaties;  some  were  submitt¬ 
ed  through  the  Government  of  one  of  the  State  Members 
(the  Aaland  Islands,  the  Albanian  question);  others 
through  the  supreme  Council  or  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors.  Most  of  them  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Council;  a  few  by  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  to  which  they  were  referred,  either  by  the 
parties  themselves  or  by  the  Council,  one  was  brought 
before  the  Assembly.  At  least  nine  of  the  disputes 
have  led  to  a  clash  of  armed  forces  while  others  have 
impaired  seriously  the  relations  of  two  or  more  states. 
Aside  from  these  the  Council  has  dealt  with  a  host  of 
minority  problems,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of 
war,  and  its  members  have  constantly  discussed  questions 
which  might  lead  to  rupture  even  if  they ' have  not 


19 £2  (continued)  Hungarian  frontier;  frontier  between 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia;  Nationality  decrees 
in  Tunis  and  Morocco. 

1923  Roumanian  expropriation  of  the  estates  of  the 
Hungarian  ootants;  Bulgarian  inhabitants  in 
Western  -‘-hrace ;  frontier  delimitation  between 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  (Javorjina);  Greco- 
It-alian  dispute  (Corfu);  status  of  lernel  territory 
position  of  Moslems  of  Albanian  origin  in  Greece. 

1924  Question  of  the  frontier  between  Albania  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Haourn;  Mosul 
question;  Moslems  of  Albanian  origin  in  Greece; 
exchange  of  Greek  and  Turkish  populations. 

1925  Expulsion  of  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch  from  Con¬ 
stantinople;  frontier  incident  between  Greece 
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been  officially  brought  to  their  attention.  It  is 
not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  dissertation 
to  consider  all  the  political  questions  dealt  with 
by  the  League  and  to  describe  in  detail  the  steps 
taken  by  it  in  each  case;  but  it  is  desirable  to 
illustrate  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  articles 
of  the  Covenant,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Council  as 
the  primary  guardian  of  international  peace  works,  by  an 
analysis  of  a  few  characteristic  cases. 

The  reference  of  disputes  to  the  League  has  been- 
in  almost  all  instances  simply  and  automatically  acc¬ 
omplished.  Gradually  States  have  grown  accustomed 
to  settling  their  differences  through  Geneva,  and 
this-  in  itself  is  a  great  advance  over  pre-war  practice; 
for  then  it  was  difficult  to  get  serious  disputes 
even  referred  to  mediation  and  arbitration.  Powers, 
particularly  Great  Powers,  are  still  reluctant  to 
state  their  case  before  a  world  tribunal.  Poland  in 

1925  (Continued)  and  Bulgaria. 

1926  Delimitation  of  frontier  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  (Maritza  question). 

1927  "Hungarian  Optants"  case;  alleged  infringements 
of  the  autonomy  of  the  Memel  territory;  Polish- 
Lithuanian  dispute;  case  of  the  cruiser  Salamis. 

1926  Albanian  request  concerning  Albanian  properties 
and  the  Albanian  minority  in  Greece;  dispute 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 
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the  Vilna  issue,  Italy  in  that  concerning  Corfu,  Japan 
in  the  llanchurian  question,  clearly  resented  interference 
in  a  situation  in  which  the;  had  the  u riper  hand ,  Yet 
they  all  had  to  bow  to  the  fact  that  they  had  assumed 
obligations  at  least  to  discuss  the  dispute.  Though 
they  might  unhold  the  claim  that  it  was  unsuitable  for 
Council  discussion,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  the  pressure 
thus  exerted  unon  them,  they  could  not  avoid  it  altogethe 
and  it  influenced  their  procedure  as  well  as  the  attitude 
of  other  states  toward  them.  In  most  of  the  other 
cases,  the  disputing  parties  involved  either  were  friend¬ 
ly  to  a  League  intervention  which  might  enable  their 
withdrawal  from  an  undesirable  situation,  or  they  did 
not  dare  to  object  to  its  authority  to  the  extent  of 
openly  opposing  it. 

There  are  many  methods  of  bringing  dangerous 
disputes  before  the  Council  of  the  League.  In  most 
cases  it  is  Article  11  and  especially  the  second  para- 
graph  that  has  been  invoked,  generally  alone  but 


1929  Renewed  disorders  in  Chaco  region. 

1931  Austro-Cerinan  ’’Zollunion”  nroblem  presented  to 
Council  by  the  British  Government . 

1932  Chaco  Dispute  renewed;  the  Sino- Japanese  dispute. 
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occasionally  in  conjunction  with  other  articles. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  article  is  most  easily 
used  and  less  likely  to  offend  the  disputing  parties. 
Whereas  Article  15  contains  a  threat  that  a  decision 
may  he  made  against  a  narty  with  serious  consequences, 
Article  11  is  an  invitation  to  join  with  other  states 
in  solving  the  problem.  Then  too  the  duty  that  is 
imposed  on  the  Council  "to  take  any  action  that  might 
be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace 
of  nations"  has  been  in  reserve  if  the  parties  Drove 
recalcitrant,  in  some  cases  wide  powers  being  based 
on  it. 

Article  15  on  the  contrary  w as  only  used  twice 
in  our  period,  in  serious  cases,  namely,  in  the  Corfu 
case  where  it  was  not  possible  to  apply  it,  and  in 
the  Sino- Japanese  dispute  partly  in  order  to  secure 
a  reference  to  the  Assembly.  But  the  fact  that  it 
remained  in  reserve  has  proved  significant;  while 
the  inquiry  and  report  procedure  specified  in  it  has 
influenced  procedure  under  Article  11.  Article  10 
has  been  quoted,  for  example  in  connection  with  the 
friction  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece  in  19^5.  Some 
cases  such  as  the  Mosul  case  have  appeared  before  the 


Council  as  the  result  of  a  treaty.  in  at  least  one 
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case  the  Council  of  the  League,  without  specifying 
terras  of  reference,  has  simply  taken  the  matter  up  as 
part  of  its  general  task,  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

This  was  done  in  the  hope  of  pacifying  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay. 

In  most  instances  one  of  the  disputing  parties, 
normally  the  weaker  one,  has  made  the  appeal.  In  two 
disputes,  the  Aaland  Islands  problem  and  the  friction 
between  Serbia  and  Albania,  a  third  power  intervened, 
in  both  cases  Lnglahd.  But  this  was  in  the  earlier 
days  when  a  decisive  step  was  essential  to  nut  League 
machinery  into  action.  In  other  cases  an  international 
bodjr  such  as  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  has  referred 
the  matter  to  the  League,  This  took  place  when  the 
problem  of  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
became  acute,  as  it  did  also  when  the  vexed  Memel 
ouestion  required  solution,  once  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  immediate  Post  war  days  presented  the  Upper- 
Silesian  problem  to  Geneva  for  solution.  So  the 
League  machinery  can  readily  be  called  into  operation. 
If  there  is  a  genuine  urgency  and  the  Council  is  not  in 
session,  it  is  specially  convoked. 
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Once  the  Council  has  been  convoked  various  methods 
are  used  to  reach  the  goal  of  peace.  If  hostilities 
are  threatened  the  prevention  of  violence  and  of  its 
development  into  regular  warfare  is  the  first  con¬ 
sideration.  ■‘■'he  type  case  in  this  respect,  and 
approved  of  as  a  model  of  the  League's  method  of  action 
in  an  emergency,  is  the  Ore co -Bulgarian  dispute  of 
1925,  The  Greeks  had  then  crossed  a  recognized 
frontier  line,  and  troops  on  both  sides  were  being 
reinforced  through  their  respective  governments. 
Bulgaria,  the  weaker  party,  made  the  appeal  and  the 
Council  was  immediately  summoned  by  the  Secretary 
general.  Even  before  it  assembled  its  acting  presi¬ 
dent  II.  Briand  wired  to  the  two  prospect ively  bell¬ 
igerent  governments  reminding  them  of  their  solemn 
obligation  under  the  Covenant  not  to  resort  to  war, 
and  exhorting  them  to  withdraw  their  troops  behind 
their  respective  frontiers.  No  effort  was  made  to 
judge  the  rights  of  the  matter.  Each  side  was  treated 
alike.  When  the  Council  met,  Bulgaria  and  Greece 
being  represented,  this  recommendation  was  repeated 
in  a  more  imperative  form.  Military  attaches  of  the 
Great  Powers  were  ordered  to  the  spot  as  agents 
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of  the  Council.  Pressure  was  exerted  on  the  con¬ 
tending  governments  from  every  direction,  the  repres¬ 
entatives  of  the  Great  Powers  at  Athens  and  Sofia 
reaffirming  Council  advice.  So  the  two  states  complied, 
giving  orders  to  ston  their  troops.  Also  lines  were 
laid  down  behind  which  these  should  retire,  and 
peace  was  preserved. 

If  comparison  is  made  with  the  means  available 
when  hostilities  broke  out  in  July  1914  it  will  be 
noticed  that  in  1925  in  contrast  to  1914  both  parties 
were  bound  by  treaty  (Article  12  of  the  Covenant) 
not  to  resort  to  war,  and  there  was  an  organization 
whose  duty  it  was  to  remind  them  of  this  obligation. 

This  organization  took  action  and  through  the  Council 
concentrated  on  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities, 
thus  separating  the  determining  causes  of  the  conflict 
from  its  predisposing  causes.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  recall  that  this  distinction  did  not  exist  in  the 
public  mind  in  1914.  The  Council  in  its  further 
action  maintained  this  distinction  by  despatching  to 
the  field  of  operation,  experts  instructed  to  deal 
only  with  the  problem  of  securing  the  cessation  of 
host  ili tie  s. 

Once  the  danger  of  hostilities  had  been  removed 
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the  Oreco-Bulgarian  question  became  simply  a  political 
dispute  of  the  type  ordinarily  submitted  to  the 
Council.  To  elucidate  the  facts  a  special  Commission 
of  inquiry  was  sent  to  the  scene  of  conflict  with 
instructions  to  find  out  what  had  happened,  assess 
responsibilities,  and  suggest  measures  to  prevent 
similar  incidents.  In  three  weeks  it  had  accomplished 
its  purpose  and  when  the  r eport  which  it  sent  to  the 
Council  reached  its  destination  anger  had  been 
replaced  by  calm,  so  that  after  a  cool  discussion 
Greece  was  labelled  the  guilty  party  as  she  had  • 
violated  a  frontier,  and  reparations  were  accordingly 
assessed.  Both  parties  thus  accepted  the  Council's 
decision,  as  they  had  undertaken  to  do  at  its  first 
meeting  and  subsequently  they  sent  regular  reports  to 
the  Council  on  the  execution  of  its  recommendations. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Greco-Bulgarian  conflict  was  that  it  drew  attention 
to  the  importance  of  preventive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Council.  Moreover  in  this  instance  every 
step  was  taken  with  the  greatest  possible  care  in 
the  hope  that  useful  precedents  would  be  established 
for  similar  future  cases.  But  circumstances  do  not 
often  repeat  themselves  and  in  some  other  cases  the 
council  did  not  meet  with  as  much  success. 
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A n  earlier  case  in  connection  with  unsettled 
frontiers  of  Albania  was  als.j  successfully  handled, 
after  two  successive  appeals  from  that  country,  i.fore 
threats  were  used,  Article  16  even  being  mentioned 
in  the  B.ritish  note,  but  drastic  action  might  be 
pardoned  for  Serbia  had  been  denying  Albanian  accusa¬ 
tions  of  the  former's  intention  to  attach,  and  on 
this  basis  the  League  had  at  first  refused  to  intervene. 
In  any  event  the  Council  met  and  reached  an  agreement 
regarding  the  common  recognition  of  frontiers  and 
the  evacuation  of  the  hitherto  contested  area  by 
the  Serbian  troops  which  had  occupied  it.  So  Albania 
was  saved  from  invasion,'  and  an  incident  was  limited 
to  its  due  proportions  which  might  have  produced  a 
dangerous  tension  between  France  and  Italy,  in  a 
sense  protectors  of  the  rival  parties. 

In  the  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  the 
Council  could  do  little  more  then  exhort.  On 
December  8,  1928,  a  press  telegram  announced  that  an 
armed  conflict  had  broken  out  on  the  frontier  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  the  remote  Chaco  region  which 
had  been  long  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries. 
Machinery  that  had  been  provided  for  mediation  between 
Latin  American  States  could  not  be  set  in  motion, 
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owing  to  Bolivia’s  refusal  to  accept  the  mediation 
of  the  Argentine,  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  her 
delegate  from  the  Pan-American  Sonciliation  and 
Arbitration  Conference  then  sitting  in 'Washington. 

The  conflict  thus  threatened  to  become  acute  as  one 
way  of  mediation  w as  closed,  and  there  was  a  serious 
risk  of  war  when  the  Council  of  the  League  met  on 
December  10  for  its  quarterly  session. 

All  circumstances  but  one  were  unfavorable  to 
an  energetic  action  by  the  League.  Although  both 
states  were  formally  members  of  the  League,  and  although 
the  military  measures  reported  as  having  been  taken 
on  both  sides  were  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Covenant,  neither  Bolivia  nor  Paraguay  appealed 
to  the  League  for  intervention,  in  fact  neither  had 
ever  shown  much  active  interest  in  the  Geneva  insti¬ 
tution.  Moreover  their  landlocked,  far  distant 
countries  bordered  on  the  two  large  countries  of 
3razil  and  Argentine.  The  former. had  seceded  from 
the  League  while  the  latter  only  nominally  belonged 
to  it.  Finally  the  spectre  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  the  fear  of  offending  American  susceptibilities 
further  tended  to  weaken  the  League  position.  However 

there  was  the  one  favorable  circumstance;  the  Council 
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happened  to  be  in  session  when  the  news  of  the  conflict 
became  known. 

The  Council,  conscious  of  its  general  responsib¬ 
ilities  in  the  interest  of  peace,  immediately  decided 
to  send  the  two  governments  friendly  warning,  stressing 
their  obligations  under  the  Covenant,  and  suggesting 
that  they  keep  these  in  mind  and  act  accordingly. 

The  Pan-American  Conference  issued  similar  warnings 
and  eventually  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation 
was  set  up  under  its  auspices,  which  however  only 
dealt  with  temporary  difficulties  and  as  the  main  issue 
v/as  left  unsettled,  a  recurrence  of  hostilities  was 
inevitable.^-  But  for  the  time  being  the  desired 
cessation  of  hostilities  occurred;  the  governments  of 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  recognized  the  premises  on  which 
the  Council's  reprimand  was  based,  and  accepted  the 
good  offices  of  the  Conference. 

The  case  is  mainly  notable  because  it  dealt  with 
a  part  of  the  world  covered  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  resulted  in  cooperation  between  the  Pan-American 

1  The  quarrel  was  renewed  in  1952  and  once  more 
the  League,  the  United  States  and  several  South 
American  countries  acted  to  prevent  war. 
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Conference  and  the  League.  It  was  felt  to  he  a 
most  useful  and  promising  precedent  of  intercontinent¬ 
al  cooperation  in  the  interests  of  neace.  ,,rrhe  frank 
and  timely  intervention  of  the  Council”,  said  M.  Antuna 
delegate  of  Uruguay,  ” established  a  precedent  of 
the  greatest  significance  both  for  Latin  America  and 
for  the  League.  We  who  were  near  the  two  parties  to 
the  dispute  could  appreciate  the  moral  value  of  the 
Council's  action”  which  ”had  the  effect  of  binding 
Latin  America  more  closely  to  the  League,  now  that 
the  League's  apparent  hesitation  in  regard  to  American 
Problems”  had  "been  disproved”  .-1- 

In  some  other  instances  the  Council  failed  to 
prevent  the  aggressive  power  from  reaping  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  its  act  of  force.  When  Poland  seized  Vilna,  the 
Council,  to  whom  the  dispute  between  Lithuania  and 
Poland  had  already  been  referred,  protested  in  vain. 

A  military  commission  sent  to  the  scene  was  disregarded, 
Poland  replying  to  this  gesture  by  remaining  in 
possession  of  the  object  in  dispute.  Subsequently 
that  possession  was  ratified  by  the  Council  without 

1  fen  Years  of  World  Cooperation  * —  Secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  p.  45,46. 
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recognition  of  the  manner  in  v/hich  it  had  been  secured. 
Whether  or  not  Poland  deserved  Vilna,  and  admitting 
that  she  received  much  provocation,  certainly  her 
chosen  method  of  attaining  it  was  in  complete  defiance 
of  her  accepted  obligations  under  the  Covenant,  But 
it  so  happened  that  Prance  was  loth  to  allow  the 
case  of  her  special  ally  to  be  .judged  on  principle, 
while  other  states  with  colored  glasses  looked  upon 
Poland  as  a  necessary  bulwark  against  Russia,  ihis 
is  one  of  the  examples  of  political  considerations 
outweighing  Council  obligations,  and  the  excuse 
forwarded  is  that  the  trouble  occurred  so  shortly 
after  the  war  with  its  complicated  after  effects,  that 
one  could  hardly  expect  a  different  result  to  ensue. 

A  different  issue  was  involved  in  the  serious 
conflict  which  broke  out  between  Greece  and  Italy, 
precipitated  by  the  murder  of  certain  Italian  officers 
in  Creek  territory  as  members  of  an  allied  commission 
surveying  the  Albanian-Greek  Prontier.  Here  again 
the  intervention  of  the  Council  resulted  in  relative 
if  not  absolute  failure.  Greece  in  response  to  an 
Italian  ultimatum  appealed  to  the  League,  but  Italy 
decided  to  inflict  the  rod  herself  and  bombarded 
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an  d  occupied  Corfu,  The  situation  was  rendered  more 
complex  by  the  fact  that  Oreece  had  accepted  the 
arbitrament  of  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  on 
the  original  dispute  at  the  same  time  as  she  appealed 
to  the  League  under  Articles  12  and  15.  The  former 
body  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  conflict  because  the 
murdered  Italian  officers  were  its  agents  whom  it 
had  instructed  to  delimit  the  frontier  Detween 
AlDania  and  Creece.  The  Italians  .justly  claimed 
that  by  Article  12  the  Council  could  not  adjudicate  on 
a  question  now  in  the  hands  of  another  body.  Yet 
the  bombardment  was  an  arbitrary  act  for  which 
reparation  should  be  exacted  by  the  League. 

The  Council  failed  to  show  front  and  secure 
indemnity  from  Italy  partially  due  to  Prance's 
preoccupat ion  in  the  Ruhr,  and  v/ith  the  moral  support 
of  the  Assembly  which  happened  to  be  sitting  at  the 
same  time  it  was  agreed  to  allow  the  action  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  to  take  its 
course.  However  the  public  opinion  which  Council 
debates  stimulated  contributed  to  the  Italian 
withdrawal  from  Corfu,  and  a  genuine  attempt  at 
mediation  and  conciliation  had  been  made,  both 
through  direct  representations  to  the  parties  and 
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til  e  Conference  of  Ambassadors.  The  Representative 
of  Spain  made  a  number  of  suggestions  as  a  basis 
of  settlement,  and  the  Council  without  formally 
adopting  them,  brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Conference  of  Ambassadors.  The  settlement 
proposed  by  the  latter  was  accepted  by  both  parties 
and  Greece  paid  a  reparation  to  Italy  for  the 
murders  while  she  received  no  reparation  herself 
for  the  Italian  seizure  of  Corfu. 

The  dispute  exposed  many  difficulties  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  system  of  the  Covenant.  Italy  flatly  denied 
that  she  was  making  war,  and  the  legal  experts  who 
made  a  nost  mortem  survey  for  the  Council  admitted 
that  reprisals  could  be  used  in  certain  cases.  Even 
more  revealing  was  the  lack  of  use  of  Article  16. 

The  League  had  provided,  aside  from  an  instrument  of 
persuasion,  for  a  system  of  sanctions,  and  public 
opinion  in  many  countries  clamored  for  their  use  in 
the  economic  field.  When  it  became  evident  that 
such  were  not  to  be  applied  either  to  prevent  illegal 
action  or  to  punish  the  offender,  faith  in  them  and 
in  the  whole  League  system  diminished  accordingly 

The  greatest  of  all  failures  has  been  in  the 
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disput e  between  China  and  Japan  over  Manchuria,  I 
am  Bivins-  this  dispute  more  detailed  treatment  as  it 
lays  hare  the  Council’s  limitations  as  an  agency  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  prom  the  establishment 
of  the  League  it  was  feared  that  the  Council  would 
one  day  be  called  upon  to  confront  an  international 
crisis  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  crisis  which  would 
provide  a  most  searching  test  both  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  Council  in  its  function  as  guardian  of  world 
peace,  and  of  the  value  of  the  Covenant  as  the  legal 
instrument  which  authorizes  and  limits  this  function. 
Such  a  test, it  was  predicted,  would  include  a  number 
of  factors.  It  would  be  a  dispute  between  League 
members,  having,  no  direct  connection  with  the  war  of 
1914-18  and  thereby  offering  no  facilities  for  the 
transference  of  Council  responsibility .  It  would 
be  a  case  in  which  a  great  power  with  a  permanent 
Council  membership  would  defy  its  collective  opinion, 
resist  every  moral  pressure ,  and  seize  every  legal 
loophole  in  the  Covenant  in  order  to  work  its  ends 
freely.  If  the  dispute  Involved  United  States  or 
Russia  or  both  it  would  be  all  the  more  revealing,  not 
merely  in  testing  the  Council’s  authority  but  in  making 
clear  the  extent  to  which  these  non-members  would 
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cooperate  with  those  working  for  peace  in  Geneva.’ 

The  Sino- Japanese  dispute  which  flamed  out  in 
September  1951  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  an 
ideal  test.  It  occurred  in  a  remote  region.  The 
world  was  weakened  by  a  degression  which  rendered 
Lurowean  rowers  .unfit  to  take  a  strong  position 
against  Japan.  Germany  was  still  in  chaos,  her  relation 
with  Trance  were  strained,  and  there  was  clearly  a 
willingness  of  League  members  to  evade  international 
responsibilities.  Thus  the  dispute  was  forced  on 
the  League  at  a  period  when  the  internal ional  organiz¬ 
ation  was  by  no  means  well  nr snared  for  the  emergency , J 
The  complicated  background  of  the  dispute  rendered 
solution  more  difficult  especially  when  the  League 
was  without  effective  neutral  military  forces.  'or 
China  was  in  a, chaotic  condition  and  her  governmental 
control  in  the  disputed  area  was  weak  and  uns&tisfactnr 
while  Japan  had  special  treaty  rights  and  privileges, 
a  military  caste  with  the  commanding  position,  and  a 
determination  fostered  by  the  econoiaic  and  financial 

Society  of  nations.  Felix  forley.  p.  454. 
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crises  of  the  tine,  to  tolerate  no  longer  the  Chinese 
competition  to  the  South  Manchurian  Railway.  Action 
was  further  hampered  by  the  unique  position  of 
Russia  and  United  States,  both  closely  involved,  yet 
both  free  o’f  League  ties.  It  was  impossible  to 
forecast  the  no 1 icy  of  these  two  countries  and  the 
League  was  seriously  impeded  by  the  elusive  quality 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States,  ‘br  example 
the  normal  stem  of  appointing  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
would  have  taken  place  at  the  outset  in  spite  of 
Japanese  opposition  had  it  not  been  for  the  uncertainty 
on  the  part  ;f  leneva  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States. 

Consequently  the  weaknesses  of  League  structure, 
revealed  by  the  prolonged  crisis,  while  not  to  be 
excused  are  also  not  to  be  overemphasized ,  and  in 
turning  the  searchlight  on  League  methods  one  must 
in  fairness  consider  the  intricacy  of  the  problem 
and  give  due  credit  to  such  attempts  as  were  made 

Strangely  enough,  two  months  after  . [anchuria  was 
completely  detached  from  Chinese  control,  Japan 
proposed  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Uni t ed 
States  endorse!  her  proposal. 
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to  core  with  it,  when  this  is  done  the  const itut ional 
implications  remain  more  evident  than  the;,  were  in 
the  less  complicated  crises  of  the  League’s  earlier 

years . 

In  this  crisis,  Japan  defied  the  League  for  a 
considerable  period  and  denied  its  right  to  intervene. 
Public  opinion, an  irate  Council  and  the  critical 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Japan's  action  in 
l.Ianchuria  only  made  Japan  more  determined  to  resist. 
Undoubtedly  she  violated  the  Covenant  and  Kellogg  Pact 
as  well  as  the  nine  Power  treat  which  she  signe  in 
Washington  in  l'JZc-.  For  while  the  situation  was  part¬ 
icularly  complicated  and  Tar>a n  had  suffered  considerable 
provocation  from  China,  the  Japanese  militar;  was  in 
no  way  .justified  in  taking  affairs  into  their  own 
hands  and  transforming  the  administration  of  Llanchuria 
by  siieer  force. 

The  disrate  was  submitted  under  Article  LI  b;  h 
China  conscious  of  its  weakness.  Japan  from  the  outset 
denied  that  she  had  any  idea  of  conquest,  yet  she 
destro;  ed  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  Lanohurian 
Government  and  scattered  its  army.  The  state  of 
anarchy  which  ensued  gave  Japan  an  excuse  to  keep 
her  troops  outside  the  railway  zone.  Moreover,  just¬ 
ifying  her  actions  on  the  grounds  of  military 
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necessity  she  refused  to  sail  a  halt  to  her  ac^ance 
into  llanchuria,  and  when  she  eventually  consented 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  five  to  inves 
igate  the  situation  she  stipulated  as  a  condition 
that  it  must  be  purely  advisory.  Impotent,  the 
Council  abandoned  -nubile  debate  and  negotiated  in 
private  meetings,  while  in  the  meantime  Japan  fought, 
made  headway ,  and  fostered  a  new  state  of  "Llanchukui” 
which  was  inaugurated  on  9th  larch,  19££, 

Three  separate  Council  sessions  were  held,  in 

the  hone  of  successfully  dealing  with  the  dispute, 

«• 

The  United  States  offered  her  cooperation  on  the 
basis  that  the  Kellogg  Pact  was  involved,  and  by 
October  16  just  four  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  at  ,.lukden  an  American  ’’observer”  sat  at. 
the  council  table.  Also,  remonstrating  with  Japan, 
United  States  announced  in- a  decisive  manner  that 
she  would  recognize  no  new  regime  founded  on  force. 
Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Council  and 
Assembly  in  support  of  Article  X  of  the  Covenant.. 

The  great  tension  which  developed  between  Japan 
and  China  resulted  in  a  boycott  of  Japanese  goods, 
and  ouen  attacks  were  made  on  Japanese  residents  in 
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Shanghai .  .-hen  Japan’s  ultimatum  demand  inf:  punish¬ 
ment  -  et  with  no  success,  the  Japanese  troops  became 
involved  in  hostilities  which  led  to  the  destruction 
of  much  of  the  northern  pah t  of  Shanghai, 

China  now  appealed  to  the  League  under  Article  X7, 
Jut  once  again  the  Council's  attempts  at  mediation 
were  futile.  The  legal  position  was  clearer  than  in 
Manchuria,  out  it  was  rendered  intricate  by  the  fact 
that  the  fighting  had  resulted  from  a  state  of 
emergency  in  the  International  Settlement.  Japan 
when  warned  through  a  Committee  reiterated  that  she  onl 
pursued  self-defence,  and  refused  to  recognize  China 
as  an  organized  state. 

The  Chinese  government  requested  on  12th  February, 
that  the  dispute  be  transferred  to  the  Assembly  under 
Paragraph  lx  of  Article  XV.  The  Assembly,  attempting 
to  rise  to  the  occasion,  resolved  to  recognize  no 
situation  treaty  or  agreement  which  was  brought  about 
by  any  means  contrary  to  the  Covenant  or  the  Pact  of 
Paris.  It  also  appointed  a  Committee  to  exercise 
for  the  Assembly  all  its  powers  under  Article  15. 

The  withdrawal  of  Japanese  tro  ms  from  Shanghai 
was  however  forwarded  by  her  own  rather 
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than  League  or  Chinese  feeling  about  the  issue,  and 
the  Shanghai  incident  contributed  nothing  permanent 
either  to  accentuate  the  fundamental  difference  of 
the  two  countries  in  its  initial  stages,  or  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  settlement  in  its  final  ones.  It 
was  not  indeed  premeditated  as  was  the  Japanese  action 
in  Manchuria,  which  was  carefully  designed  by  milit¬ 
ary  authorities. 

During  the  incident  many  voices  urged  the  applic¬ 
ation  of  sanctions  to  Japan,  yet  public  opinion  was 
confused.  Many  wished  to  see  the  League  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  establish  its  authority,  yet  they  shrank 
from  the  use  of  force.  Perhaps  due  to  their  confusion 
they  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
stages  between  using  force  and  simply  allowing  Japan 
to  ha^e  her  own  way.  In  any  case  none  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  the  League  showed  signs  of  yielding  to  the 
need  for  sanctions.  That  their  interests  and  honor 
were  involved  is  an  accepted  fact.  But  the  task  of 
defending  them  seemed  too  difficult  in  the  face  of  a 
determined,  highly  organized,  and  remote  military 
power  in  the  hands  of  extremists,  supported  by  a  mass 
of  uublic  opinion. 
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In  consequence  the  prestige  of  the  League  was 
even  more  seri iusly  weakened  than  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  the  Corfu  occupation,  writers  such  as  Mrs, 
Zimmern  state  that  the  Manchurian  crisis  threw  a 
sudden  searchlight  on  the  methods  into  which  0-eneva 
had  been  drifting,1  But  I  submit  that  a  more  tenable 
view  of  the  league  system  is  revealed  by  Douglas  Jay 
when  he  states  that  it  has  always  been  adequate  to 
deal  with  and  settle  disunites  between  smaller  European 
nations,  out  not  those  between  the  more  powerful  nation 
outside  Europe.  In  contrast  to  Mrs.  Zimmern,  he 
infers  that  the  failure  of  the  League  to  settle  the 
Sino--Tapanese  disnute  was  due  to  the  system  itself, 
rather  than  to  the  abuse  of  that  system  by  its  members. 
In  any  case  the  League’s  future  was  highly  mortgaged 
by  the  fact  that  the  hreat  Powers  were  not  united 
on  the  necessity  of  storming  the-  aggression,  if 
only  to  eliminate  future  risks  of  aggression.  For 

p  Must  the . League.  Fail?  L.  A.  Zimmern.  Chapter  71 1 
^  Canadian  Forum.  ” Glimmer  of  Peace."  February  1955 
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if  a  system  is  to  force  respect  and  to  command 
complete  confidence  it  must  function  under  the  most 
trying  of  circumstances,  and  the  fanchurian  crisis 
showed  that  even  if  the  interests  if  the  dr  eat  Powers 
in  the  League  would  he  served  by  nrotecting  the 
weaker  power,  serious  risks  would  urevent  a  united 
front  for  this  purnose.  The,  shock  which  this 
revelation  administered  to  the  whole  system  of 
collective  security  was  tremendous  and  well  nigh 
fatal . 

Still,  while  the  Council  did  fail  in  its  major 
function,  the  prevention  of  war,  it  was  only  inactive 
when  it  came  to  the  operation  of  sanctions.  After 
all  -Jan an  did  go  on  record  as  having  210  territorial 
designs  on  Manchuria  as  well  as  giving  pledges  of 
withdrawal  and  final  consent  to  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry.  Also  an  American  '’observer”  sat  on  the 
Council,  and,  regardless  of  Japan,  it  was  decided 
that  Article  15  could  be  properly  invoked  without 
prejudice  to  the  measures  already  initiated  under 
Article  11.  Moreover  the  disnute  was  finally 
referred  to  the  Assembly  where  Japan  lacked 
the  imuortance  which  she  had  enjoyed  in  the  Council. 
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In  addition,  -Tapan  raid  her  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  well  as  of  the 
Special  Consular  Commission  of  Shanghai. 

Moreover,  the  failure  of  the  Council  was  not 
due  entirely  to  weakness  and  unwillingness,  There 
were  safeguards  in  the  covenant  to  a  state  which 
refused  to  admit  external  aggression  or  ’’resort  to 
war”,  and  Japan’s  constant  use  of  every  legal 
loophole  to  delay  action  could  not  but  militate  against 
League  efficiency.  Furthermore  the  Council  has  no 
rower  beyond  that  which  its  members  are  willing  to 

attribute  to  it  in  any  Particular  emergency.^-  Also 
with  a  Russia  outside  the  circle  of  the  League  and 
with  United  States  on  the  circumference,  the  incom¬ 
plete  nature  of  the  Council  was  emphasized.  For  the 
powers  with  whom  United  States  sought  to  associate 
with  as  against  Japan  had  no  guarantee  that  she 
would  assist  them  in  resultant  circumstances.  So 
while  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  with  the 
League  is  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of 
the  incident,  its  uncertain  quality  had  a  great  deal 

^  Salter.  Recovery  --  The  Second  Effort,  p.  287 
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to  do  with  League  failure  to  cope  with  the  crisis. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  efforts  to  prevent  war 
after  an  actual  rupture  has  broken  out  to  the  question 
of  making  decisions  in  order  that  there  'will  be  no 
rupture,  thereby  promoting  international  peace  and 
security.  Here  much  progress  was  revealed.  When  a 
dispute  did  not  threaten  to  result  in  rupture  the 
procedure  was  more  leisurely,  giving  the  narties  at 
variance  ample  opportunity  to  reach  for  their  own 
solution  after  discussion  had  clarified  the  dispute 
and  the  attitude  of  other  states  toward  it.  Since 
sanctions  were  only  to  be  used  as  a  final  and  drastic 
step,  attempts  were  made  to  explore  every  avenue 
leading  towards  peace  by  agreement.  Many  of  the 
perplexing  questions  submitted  to  the  League  could 
hardly  have  been  solved  by  a  less  flexible  system. 

Those  who  visualize  some  simple  arbitration  by  which 
all  kinds  of  disputes  are  submitted  to  the  one  process, 
should  investigate  the  many  and  various  problems 
submitted  to  the  Council  and  the  different  types  of 
method  utilized  for  their  solution.  They  were  not 
solved  satisfactorily  in  all  instances,  but  causes  of 
failures  have  been  traced  and  the  knowledge  of  these 
will  probably  lead  to  better  future  results,  that  is 
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we  have  here  a  political  laboratory  in  which  some 
worth-while  experiments  have  been  performed. 

The  Council  usually  works  through  rapporteurs 
and  in  the  event  of  a  political  dispute  one  is 
appointed  by  this  body  to  explain  the  circumstances , 
suggest  methods  of  settlement,  and  give  a  public 
account  of  the  Council  decisions.  He  plays  an 
effectual  role  in  bringing  the  two  disputing  parties  to 
terms,  and  owing  to  the  essentially  delicate  nature 
of  his  task  he  is  often  given  colleagues  to  support 
him.  Hot  infrequently  a  committee  of  three  is  instit¬ 
uted,  chosen  by  the  rapporteur  from  disinterested 
Powers.  Or  occasionally  the  representat ives  of  the 
Great  Powers  form  an  informal  Committee;  this  is 
especially  probable  in  a  case  involving  another 
Great  Power. 


The  tendency  of  the  Council  is  to  place  the 


actual  decision  of  the  dispute  in  other  hands.  It 
usually  lim  ts  in?  field  to  the  disentangling  of 
issues  and  the  reference  of  then  to  appropriate  bodies 
for  decision.  The  initial  step  is  .to  differentiate 


issues  of  law  from  issues  of  "act  'hi oh  require 
special  knowledge.  If  the  former  are  involved  tin 
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Permanent  Court  is  utilised.  In  the  early  days,  a 
body  of  legal  advisors  was  sometimes  set  up  and 
used,  but  their  advice  was  not  as  authoritative 
nor  did  it  engender  the  same  public  respect  as 
does  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
which’1  can  by  its  .judgments  settle  disputes”  and 
’’also  by  the  exercise  of  its  advisory  function 
throw  light  on  the  legal  aspects  of  problems  referred 
to  the  League’s  political  organs”  thus  enabling  them 
”to  perform  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  legal  situation,  the  important 
mediatory  duties  entrusted  to  them.”-1-  But  in  order 
to  perform  these  the  Council  must  keep  her  own 
machinery  well  oiled  and  running  smoothly,  for  issues 
are  seldom  so  simple  that  a  legal  solution  covers  the 
whole  case.  Also  the  c  urt  Berlins  from  presenting 
judgments  involving  more  than  declaration  of  law, 
and  thus  their  advisory  opinion  is  In  reality  only  a 
decision  on  a  legal  factor.  Moreover  the  Council 
must  oe  ready  to  oersuade  the  disputants  to  apply  the 
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legal  settlement  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a  sense 
of  injury  on  either  side. 

i/hen  issues  of  fact  are  involved  the  natural 
method  is  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  composed  of  indiv¬ 
iduals  who  by  virtue  of  their  calling,  nationality, 
and  experience,  give  promise  of  neutrality.  This 
method  was  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  case  of  the 
Aaland  Isles,  one  of  the  f irst  to  be  presented  to 
the  League.  Mowat  points  out  that  this  was  a  crisis 
which  would  otherwise  have  led  to  war.1  In  1920,  the 
British  Government  under  Paragraph  2  of  Article  11 
called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Council. 

The  Baltic  Islands,  formerly  under  the  thumb  of 
Russia, were  administered  by  Finland,  but  claimed  by 
Sweden.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to 
favor  union  with  the  latter, who  attempted  to  open 
negotiations  with  Finland  on  the  subject,  only  to 
meet  with  the  contention  that  Finland's  sovereignity 
over  the  Islands  was  undisnutable  and  decisive,  and 
the  conflict  of  views  became  increasingly  sharp.  The 
controversy  was  brought  before  the  Council  by  a  third 

1  The  European  States  System. 
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party  as  Sweden  was  not  yet  a  Council  member,  and 
Finland  not  yet  a  League  member.  Article  4  applied 
to  Sweden  in  its  statement  t-hat  any  member  of  the 
League  not  represented  on  the  Council  was  to  be 
invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  Council 
during  consideration  of  matters  affecting  its  interest, 
and  Article  17  applied  to  Finland,  whereby  the  non 
member  of  the  League  in  a  dispute  between  two  states 
was  to  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of  the 
League  for  the  purposes  of  the  disnute,  under  the 
Council's  conditions. 

A  special  Council  meeting  was  convoked  in  July 
1920.  Finland  stated  that  her  disnute  with  the 
Aaland  islanders  was  domestic  and  none  of  the  Council's 
affair.  The  Council  replied  by  appointing  a  Commission 
of  three  .jurists  who  decided  it  was,  and  then  annointed 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry  composed  of  a  Belgian,  a  Swiss 
and  an  American  to  examine  the  question  and  find  a 
solution.  On  the  basis  of  the  resulting  report  the 
Council  recognized  Finland's  sovereignity  over  the 
Islands.  Concession  was  made  however  to  the  claims 
of  Sweden  and  the  Islanders  by  proposing  new  safe¬ 
guards  under  League  guarantee  for  the  Swedish  character 

of  the  population,  as  well  as  by  the  conclusion  of  an 
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international  agreement  for  the  neutralization  of 
the  archipelago,  i'he  wound  was  thus  satisfactorily 
treated  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  method,  the 
efficacy  of  which  was  accordingly  proven. 

The  most  successful  of  these  Commissions  was 
the  one  used  in  the  conflict  over  the  Mosul  vilayet 
between  Iraq,  for  which  Britain  as  mandatory  power 
carried  on  the  case,  and  Turkey.  According  to  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne  the  frontier  separating  Turkey 
Iraq  was  to  he  drawn  " in  friendly  arrangement 11 
between  Turkey  and  England,  bailing  this  the  matter 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  Council.  Fo  friendly 
Compromise  could  be  reached  for  the  Mosul  vilayet, 
rich  in  oil > was  claimed  by  both  parties,  so  Britain 
brought  the  question  before  the  Council  in  1924. 
While  the  hearings  were  in  progress,  the  litigants 
agreed  to  uphold  the  status  quo  along  the  border, 
but  various  interpretations  of  the  status  quo 
promoted  annoying  frontier  incidents  and  these  in 
turn  led  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
October  at  Brussels  where  a  provisional  boundary 
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line  was  drawn  in  England's  favor. 1 

Meanwhile  a  Commision  of  Inquiry  was  appointed 
composed  of  a  Hungarian  .jurist,  a  Swedish  diplomat, 
and  a  Belgian  soldier.  The  task  of  discerning  the 
wishes  of  the  ‘backward,  heterogeneous,  illiterate 
population  in  the  Mosul  Vilayet  was  difficult  hut 
the  Commission  was  energetic  and  independent,  and 
hy  asserting  its  authority  immediately  it  established 
a  useful  nr e cedent .  On  the  basis  of  the  reuort 
submitted  by  the  Commission,  the  Council  stipulated 
that  the  Brussels  line  become  the  permanent  Turco- 

p 

Iraq  boundary.  The  Council  also  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed  that  England  take  steps  to  secure  the  extension 
of  her  mandate  over  Iraq  for  a  further  twenty-five 
years,  unless  the  kingdom  should  earlier  become  a 
member  of  the  League,  and  further  that  the  Kurdish 
minority  be  allowed  their  own  local  officials  and 
the  use  of  their  own  language  in  their  schools. 

1  The  provisional  boundary  was  traced  to  coincide 
with  the  line  of  furthest  3ritish  post-armistice 
military  occupation  in  the  disputed  region. 

2  The  court  gave  official  assurance  that,  omitting 
the  votes  of  the  contestants,  the  decision  of  the 
Council,  if  unanimous,  would  be  binding. 
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Under  these  conditions  the  award  of  the  vilayet  to 
Iraq  was  accepted,  and,  mainly  through  the  Commission 
of  inquiry,  a  controversy  in  which  all  kinds  of 
improper  motives  had  been  imputed,  was  placed  on  a 
satisfactory  footing*  f'he  Council  having  ratified 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  in  a  decision,  Britain 
responded  hy  applying  it  with  such  consideration 
towards  Turkish  interest  and  sentiments  that  an 
amicable  settlement  was  effected. 1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inquiry  of  the  Lytton 
Commission  of  Five  containing  representatives  of 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  United  States, 
has  often  been  termed  futile.  The  task  was  infin¬ 
itely  more  arduous  and  intricate.  It  involved  sur¬ 
veying  the  whole  Far  Eastern  position  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  newly  determined  state 
of  Manchukuo.  fhe  Commission  was  not  appointed  until 
a  late  stage  in  the  dispute,  so  that  after  consider¬ 
able  delay  in  organization  and  getting  underway,  the 
situation  had  hardened  by  the  time  it  appeared  on 

In  June  1926,  an  Anglo-Turkish  treaty  was  neg¬ 
otiated  whereby  a  small  section  of  the  vilayet 
was  re-ceded  to  Turkey  and  some  royalties  from 
the  Mosul  oil  fields  were  confirmed  to  her  also. 
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the  scene,  I'o  make  matters  worse  Japan  had  announced 
from  the  first,  if  unofficially,  that  recommendations 
averse  to  her  interests  would  not  be  accepted  by  her 
and  would  perhaps  lead  to  her  withdrawal  from  the 
League.  She  even  anticipated  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  by  recognizing  Manchukuo  shortly  before 
the  report  appeared. 

nevertheless  the  Commission  doggedly  pursued  its 
inquiry,  and  the  unanimous  report  which  it  produced 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world.  At  least  it  was  not  appointed  by  the  League 
merely  "to  see  what  Manchuria  looked  like  after  Japan 
had  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  it.”1  For  while 
Chinese  mistakes  were  not  excused  and  the  important 
interests  of  Japan  in  Manchuria  were  explained,  so 
also  were  the  methods  which  she  had  used  to  attain 
her  ends,  ana  the  sham  nature  of  the  puppet  govern- 
ment  set  up  was  clearly  revealed.  It  was  written  in  the 
spirit  of  Article  11  and  made  wise  propositions  for 
alleviating  the  situation.  It  advised  that  Chinese 
sovereignty  be  maintained,  and  her  interests  reconciled 
with  those  of  Japan  by  a  series  of  treaties,  taking 
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into  account  Japanese  economic  interests  in  i.lanchuria, 
and  registered  under  the  League.  The  report  was 
denounced  in  Japan  and  was  not  accepted  in  every  respect 
by  China,  out  was  warmly  commended  in  most  of  the 
other  countries  including  the  United  States. 

However  such  important  issues  were  involved  that 
a  report  could  hardly  be  expected  to  settle  them. 

Indeed  settlement  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
maintenance  of  obligations  taken  under  the  Covenant 
and  the  Kellogg  Pact  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Powers 
in  the  League,  together  with  the  United  States,  to¬ 
wards  a  chaotic  China  obviously  unable  to  defend  her¬ 
self. 

In  other  disputes  the  Council  while  engaging  the 
rapporteur  to  collect  and  substantiate  facts  and  neg¬ 
otiate  with  oarties,  has  gone  itself  into  the  whole 
question.  The  most  notable  of  all  these  cases  in 
resnect  of  length  and  tediousness,  was  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Hungarian  Opt ants,  or  more  definitely 
the  question  of  the  comnensat ions  which  Roumania  was 
to  pay  to  those  Hungarians,  who  having  deoiled  to  keen 
their  own  nationality  and  leave  the  country,  had  their 
estates  confiscated  and  distributed  among  the  peasants. 
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in  keeping  with  a  law  which  affected  all  holders  of 
estates  in  Roumania.  At  the  beginning  of  1^27 ,  the 
Roumanian  Government  having  withdrawn  its  represent¬ 
ative  from  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  set  up  under 
the  Treaty  of  Trianon  for  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  Hungarian  and  Roumanian  Nationals,  requested 
the  Council,  under  Article  11, to  all ow  it  to  explain 
its  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  question  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Opt ants  which  had  been  before  the  Council 
since  1025  as  a  administrative  matter,  was  thus  form¬ 
ally  changed  into  a  political  dispute.  Hungary  claimed 
that  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  the  compen¬ 
sation  should  at  once  be  assessed  by  an  Arbitral 
Tribunal.  But  the  amount  would  have  been  considerable 
and  the  assessment  would  have  established  a  precedent 
for  compensation  to  landholders.  Hence  Roumania  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  Tribunal  and  proceeded  to  clarify 
her  case.  A  legal  decision  might  have  given  Hungary 
all  she  demanded,  but  Roumania  insisted  she  had  no 
intention  of  agreeing  to  such  claims,  as  they  would 
involve  her  ruin.  The  case  was  argued  under  Paragraph 
2  of  Article  11  since  there  was  no  threat  of  rupture. 
The  consent  of  both  parties  had  to  be  obtained  for 
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every  decision  however,  and  one  of  the  two  sides 
would  invariably  reject  the  conciliatory  solutions 
suggested  by  the  Council.  Fo  satisfactory  result 
could  be  reached,  but  the  fact  that  the  Gouncil 
advised  and  exhausted  almost  every  possibility  in 
its  role  as  mediator,  was  significant.  It  made 
possible  the  maintenance  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  served  as  an  outlet 
for  the  feelings  of  the  two  neorles.  Eventually  the 
Gouncil  was  repaid  for  its  patience,  as  the  dispute 
was  settled  in  connection  with  the  Young  Plan  as 
part  of  the  general  reconsideration  of  debts. 

The  Council  with  the  aid  of  the  World  Court  has 
also  dealt  directly  with  several  disrates  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  such  as  the  questions  concerning 
the  exchange  of  Greek  and  Turkish  populations  and 
the  interpretat ion  of  the  final  protocol  of  the 
dreco-Tuzk  ish  agreement  relating  thereto,  dated 
December  1926.  Moreover  it  dealt  directly  with  the 
problem  of  Upper  Silesia.  In  1921 ,  the  Supreme 
Council  also  acting  under  Article  11  of  the  Covenant 
referred  the  problem  to  the  Council  of  the  League. 

It  w as  added  that  the  recommendat ion  of  the  Council 

would  be  considered  binding  by  the  states  represented 
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on  the  Supreme  Council.  Here  was  a  disc  ute  over  the 
execution  of  a  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
which  opposed  Polish  interests  bached  by  Prance,  and 
German  interests  supported  b;  Great  Britain.  Through 
a  committee  of  its  own  memoers  presumably  neutral  in 
the  dispute,  the  Council  proposed  a  frontier  line  to 
separate  Polish  from  German  Upper  Silesia,  and  est¬ 
ablished  a  temporary  economic  and  social  regime  in 
the  contested  area.  The  Supreme  Council  accepted 
the  solution  and  a  detailed  convention  was  negotiated 
under  League  auspices  and  accepted  by  Poland  and 
Germany.  Here ^however,  as  in  Vilna,  the  Council  did 
not  convince  informed  public  opinion  that  it  had 
acted  impartially.  But  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  compromise  which  it  sanctioned  after  much  discus¬ 
sion,  and  for  the  machinery  which  was  devised  for 
the  "industrial  triangle"  so  arbitrarily  partitioned. 
This  case  however  was  an  early  one,  and  to-day  the 
Council  would  probably  employ  a  more  scientific  and 
technical  body  to  inquire  into  it  and  submit  a  report 
on  which  the  Council's  decision  would  be  founded  to 
a  considerable  degree. 

Indeed  the  Council  tries  to  delegate  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  much  as  possible,  not  infrequently  due 
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to  members  who  do  not  wish  to  offend  either  of  the 
contending  parties.  But  while  this  can  be  done  in 
secondary  issues,  when  major  disputes  occur  the 
Council  must  make  the  final  decision  itself,  though 
it  may  refer  to  the  Court  for  points  of  law  or  to  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  for  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Thus  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
falls  finally  on  the  Council.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  little  wonder  that  a  course  by  which  peace  can 
be  obtained,  even  at  the  expense  of  justice,  is  often 
preferred.  This  is  especially  the  attitude  of  the 
great  Powers  who  in  some  instances  take  the  question 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  colleagues  arguing  that 
they  have  the  most  at  stake.  And  there  is  logic  in 
their  tenet;  one  cannot  expect  a  great  Power  to 
allow  a  really  equal  voice  to  small  Powers  whose 
interests  are  affected  to  a  lesser  degree,  and  who 
are  not  prepared  to  bear  the  consequences  of  any 
rupture  which  might  ensue. 

We  are  thus  at  the  close  of  our  twelve  year  period, 
some  distance  from  the  system  of  ideal  justice,  in  which 
fair  Play  would  be  enforced  by  the  common  will  of 
all  in  inter-state  relations.  The  League  has  often 
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failed  to  do  more  than  prevent  a  serious  runture;  it 
has  resorted  to  subterfuge  and  makeshift  to  preserve 
the  prestige  either  of  the  whole  system  or  that  of 
an  important  member  obviously  in  the  wrong;  and  when 
given  concrete  opportunity  to  prove  its  absolute 
authority  through  the  application  of  Article  16, 
failed  to  do  so.  It  has  thus  exposed  itself  to  the 
criticism  of  many  who  specify  all  manner  of  new  rules 
to  ensure  justice  along  with  peace,  though  it  seems 
to  others,  I  think  more  logical  by  nature,  that  the 
necessity  is  rather  a  willingness  to  stand  by  and 
enforce  the  rules  of  the  Covenant.  In  any  case  there 
obviously  might  develop  a  crucial  issue  in  which  the 
maintenance  of  justice  would  be  so  urgent  that  the 
sacrifice  to  it  of  immediate  peace  might  be  the  lesser 
evil.  In  such  an  issue  there  would  be  a  willingness  to 
act.  Some  maintain  this  was  the  case  in  the  disputes 
over  Manchuria  and  Corfu,  and  while  the  Great  Powers 
thought  otherwise,  this  in  itself  points  to  an  advance 
over  the  pre-war  system.  *'or  it  is  an  example  of  the 
fact  that  short-sighted  and  unjust  acts  allowed  under 
the  League  system  have  met  with  an  opposition  previously 
unknown.  A  policy  of  crude  reliance  on  force  is 
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therefore  more  difficult  to  carry  out  than  in  previous 
systems.  The  old  system  of  Alliances  and  the  Concert 
of  Powers  never  rallied  the  force  of  public  opinion 
so  immediately  and  so  forcefully  as  the  system  of 
obligation  and  conference  which  form  the  heart  of 
the  Covenant.  And  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  potent 
United  States,  and  the  strain  of  the  post  war  economic 
crises,  the  system  has  been  preserved  and  with  it  a 
large  measure  of  peace. 

One  must  admit  there  is  still  a  struggle  for 
power;  that  the  League’s  success  and  strength  varies 
with  the  ’’temper  of  the  time  and  the  mood  of  its 
members”1;  and  that  the  League  has  not  removed  the 
fundamental  clash  in  Europe  between  Germany  and  Prance, 
between  the  Revisionists  and  the  Anti-Revisionists; 
or  in  the  Par  East  between  Japan  and  her  enemies.  But 
as  Mr.  Spykman  points  out,  the  important  thing  is  that 
the  struggle  between  nations  expresses  itself  in 
politics  in  Geneva,  and  not  in  corpses  and  maimed 
bodies  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world. ^  Moreover 

1  Recovery.  The  Second  Effort.  Sir  Arthur  Salter. 

p.  287. 

^  Yale  Review.  Vol.  IX IV.  Ho.  2.  Winter  1935. 
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tine  is  given  at  least  for  the  instincts  of  self 
preservation  to  develop  and  for  states  to  learn 
something  of  enlightened  selfishness  in  relation  to 
international  affairs. 

The  final  purpose  of  this  thesis  will  have  re¬ 
mained  unfulfilled  if  I  have  not  stressed  the  great 
range  of  political  activities  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  under  the  League  system.  By  the  end  of 
1932  their  reality  and  limitations  were  Both  real¬ 
ized.  It  was  clear  that  the  League  had  provided  no 
easy  Panacea  hy  which  problems  developed  through 
centuries  of  friction  could  be  settled  through  a 
mysterious  political  process,  But  it  was  equally 
evident  that  it  had  installed  the  only  method  known 
to  mankind  by  which  these  problems  could  Be  treated 
with  any  hope  of  solution.  Far-seeing  statesmen  of 
all  countries  had  appealed  to  it  in  crises,  and 
public  opinion  had  Been  enlightened  and  focussed 
By  a  system  of  scientific  inquiry  and  open  discussion, 
in  a  manner  previously  unknown  in  world  history. 

The  impatient  had  brought  forward  many  new  schemes  to 
build  up  the  agencies  of  peace,  while  others  who  perhap 
took  a  longer  view  preferred  to  strengthen  the  will 


to  peace. 
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The  alleviation  of  friction  and  the  promotion  of 
good' will  in  the  political  sense  was  rendered  part¬ 
icularly  difficult  because  of  the  rost  war  strains 
and  dislocations.  Owing  to  these,  changes  which 
might  otherwise  have  come  slowly  and  amicably, 

threatened  tc  produce  new  war.  More  credit  is  then 
due  to  the  political  efforts  of  the  League  by  which 
neace  was  on  the  whole  preserved. 

Much  was  done  too,  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
difficulties  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Peace  Treaties 
to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  welfare  and  emotions 
of  the  defeated  countries.  When  one  realizes  that 
the  future  of  civilization  rests  on  finding  a  way 
through  discussion  and  mediation,  to  some  compromise 
between  victors  and  vanquished,  the  accomplishments 
of  the  League  in  this  respect  take  on  new  proportions. 

The  League  was  affected  in  its  political  role  by 
change  in  the  personnel  of  statesmen;  frequent  changes 
of  government,  especially  in  democratic  countries 
rendered  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  continuity  of 

It  seems  regrettable  that  statesmen  such  as 
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Ll.  Briand,  Herr  stresemann  and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
could  not  have  worked  together  for  a  longer  period,  for 
owing  to  the  close  cooperation  of  these  three,  the 
League  made  its  greatest  strides  in  the  political 
sphere.  But  the  continued  services  of  some  of  the 
statesmen  of  smaller  powers  rendered  a  degree  of 
continuity  possible.  For  men  like  M.  Benes,  Hymans, 
Politis,  and  Mota,  through  their  experience  influenced 
the  procedure  of  their  colleagues  of  the  Creat  Powers. 
Then  too,  official  delegates  bridged  changes  in  home 
governments.  M.  Massigli  performed  this  service  for 
France  while  Lord  Cecil  did  much  the  same  for  England. 
Through  such  men  much  was  preserved  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost. 

There  is  left  an  impression  of  the  instability 
of  the  League  in  its  political  sphere  as  part  of  the 
instability  of  the  age.  The  sense  of  security  which 
the  League  was  formed  to  give  was  weakened  at  the 
outset  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States,  the 
psychological  effect  of  v/hich  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  All  efforts  to  repair  the  system  failed 
until  the  Locarno  Treaties  brought  a  new  atmosphere 
in  Europe,  and  the  Kellogg  Pact  indicated  a  new  att¬ 
itude  on  the  part  of  United  States.  The  economic  and 
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f inancial  depression  especially  in  its  disastrous 
effects  on  the  new  German  democracy,  again  intensified 
the  atmosphere  of  insecurity  and  it  was  further  in¬ 
creased  by  events  in  the  Far  East, 

The  ultimate  destiny  of  the  League  in  its  polit¬ 
ical  as  well  as  in  its  other  spheres  rested  obviously 
with  the  Great  Powers.  Of  these  France  and  Great 
Britain  had  by  19EE  given  repeated  pledges  of  loyalty 
providing  the  system  accepted  their  point  of  vie?/. 

They  were  even  beginning  their  attempt  to  see  the 
point  of  view  of  others,  and  in  this  new  attitude 
lay  one  of  the  greatest  hopes  of  advance,  Italy 
had  changed  from  a  cynical  onlooker  to  a  fairly 
active  participant,  probably  in  fear  of  an  unchalleng¬ 
ed  lead  by  France.  Germany  only  acknowledged  the 
League  as  an  instrument  of  revision  and  had  judged 
it  by  its  activities  along  this  line.  EussiaTs 
attitude  was  characterized  by  derision  and  nress 
condemnat ion ,  and  she  little  dreamed  she  would  soon 
enter  League  portals.  United  States  had  drawn 
closer  to  the  League  in  non-political  activities 
and  in  the  Sino- Japanese  crisis,  her  interests  being 
more  definitely  involved,  she  established  precedents 
which  should  have  made  her  cooperation  with  the 
league  more  simple  in  the  later  years. 
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The  constitution  of  the  League  only  recognized 
the  important  position  of  the  Great  powers  by 
presenting  them  with,  a  permanent  Council  membership > 
but 'while  theoretically  a  small  power  could  use  the 
veto  in  practice  it  was  difficult  to  take  a  strong 
line  on  anything,  as  there  was  always  the  ogre  of 
reelection  to  he  faced,  and  rewards  or  punishments  were 
cleverly  dangled  before  their  eyes^the  small  states 
usually  formed  merely  a  decorative  addition  to  the 
group  of  Great  Powers.  Mrs.  Zimmern  pointed  out 
in  1932  that  vh  ile  their  private  activities  were  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  the  demeanour  of  most  of  them 
at  a  public  meeting  strongly  ressembled  that  of  a 
family  butler,  promoted  as  an  exceptional  favor  on 
a  special  occasion,  to  sit  at  the  bottom  end  of  his 
master's  table.  There  were  of  course  examples  of 
immunity  from  temptations,  but  generally  speaking 
the  authority  of  the  Great  Powers  was  only  notice¬ 
ably  diluted  in  theory;  and  in  truth  as  the  carrying 
out  of  decisions  rested  mainly  with  them,  it  seemed 
only  fair  that  thqy  should  predominate  in  determining 
the  nature  of  these  decisions. 

Yet  the  medium  and  small  Powers  were  in  most 
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cases  more  & isoosed  to  rely  on  the  League  than  the 
Great,  for  their  slight  influence  on  affairs  could 
he  obtained  in  no  other  way,  and  they  preferred  to 
seek  the  protection  of  the  League  rather  than  that 
of  precarious  alliances.  While  they  were  not  any 
more  disposed  to  take  risks  than  the  Great  Powers 
their  favorable  attitude  toward  the  League  was  a 
supporting  factor  in  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion 
friendly  to  it. 

The  League  experiment  in  the  political  sphere 
was  not  complete  by  1952  nor  could  its  future  be 
determined.  Even  now  we  lack  the  perspective  to 
estimate  what  was  accomplished  during  our  twelve 
year  period.  Clearly  at  its  close  League  prestige 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  Yet  many  even  then  might  have 
lauded  Winston  Churchill  had  he  claimed,  as  he  did 
in  1954,  ”1  look  to  the  League  of  nations  as  an 
instrument  which  if  properly  sustained  and  guided 
may  preserve  the  threatened  peace  of  the  world.”1 
Eor  the  wor  Id  was  really  discovering  that  it  must 
utilize  machinery  for  international  cooperation  in 

_I - - - —  —  —  —  —  — 

Churchill  W.  Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day. 

December  1954. 
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the  political  as  well  as  other  spheres,  if  civiliz¬ 
ation  was  to  survive ,  and  though  it  had  not  yet 
learned  to  abandon  old  habits  deeply  rooted  in 
history  and  supported  by  vested  interests,  there 
was  the  realization  that  the  future  existence  even 
of  these  in  any  modern  world,  defended  on  some  form 
of  internal ional  cooperation. 

While  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  solution  of 
all  political  problems  through  League  action,  owing 
to  the  nroblem  of  attaining  restraint  and  compromise, 
it  was  seen  that  these  had  been  exercised  in  creating 
the  machinery  of  state  and  economic  life,  and  only 
needed  to  be  extended  to  the  international  sphere. 

And  just  as  loyalties  to  the  church,  state,  family 
and  community  were  transformed  by  the  national  idea, 
so  in  their  turn  national  loyalties  could  be  made 
to  conform  to  an  international  outlook, 

mo  accomplish  this  end  the  great  need  was 
Education,  As  Hr.  Zimmern  contended,  other  great 
political  ideas  were  accepted  after  generations 
of  intellectual  effort  and  explanation,  but 
the  League,  while  foreshadowed  in  the  east  came 
easily  into  birth,  before  the  world 
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was  ready  to  accept  the  political  principle  on 
which  it  was  based,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  deal 
methodically  with  the  germs  of  future  conflict. for 
those  at  Geneva  were  not  scholars  hut  statesmen, 
were  not  independent  hut  servants  of  their  reoples 
and  dependent  on  their  ignorance,  passion  and 
greed.  So  the  success  or  failure  of  the  League  in 
the  political  sense  was  seen  to  rest  on  the  "relation 
between  learning  and  leadership, "1  A  new  attitude 
should  therefore  he  taught  to  the  multitude.  This 
could  he  done  more  rapidly  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  power  of  transmitting  knowledge  and  ideas, 
and  while  of  course  it  could  not  he  accomplished 
in  a  moment,  men  in  different  countries  had  learned 
to  cooperate  in  many  different  ways,  and  so  should 
not  find  it  too  taxing  to  cooperate  in  the  political 
field,  to  make  the  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  effective. 

There  were  also  seen  to  he  certain  immediate 
steps  which  could  be  taken  for  example^  in  connection 
with  sanctions  people  were  called  upon  to  realize 

1  Learning  aid  Leadership.  Alfred  Zimraern.  p. 
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that  the  League  was  founded  to  prevent  another  war. 
Its.  Zimrnern  ably  pointed  out  that  in  accomplishing 
this  end  isolationism  was  impossible,  for  political 
int erdependence  was  as  much  a  fact  as  economic  inter¬ 
dependence,  and  therefore  the  best  policy  to  prevent 
new  wars  occurring  was  to  combine  with  other  peace- 
loving  peoples  in  the  world  to  act  together  in  an 
emergency.1  This,  the  original  idea  of  the  League 
and  the  central  part  of  the  Covenant  presupposed 
internationally  minded  peoples  who  could  see  that 
League  membership  involved  a  duty  to  act  with  other 
members  to  nr event  war  in  a  moral,  economic  or 
military  way.,  or  in  all  of  these  ways.  Yet  while 
the  problem  of  international  discipline  was  complex 
the  major  danger  was  recognized  to  be  the  lukewarm 
attitudes  toward  international  obligations,  which 
might  be  transformed  into  antagonisms  and  lead  to  a 
secession  of  a  large  group  of  nations  from  the  world 
organization,  thereby  leaving  it  badly  crippled  in 
its  political  as  well  as  its  other  fields. 

This  completes  the  analysis  of  a  few  of  the 
political  disputes  that  have  been  referred  to  the 

Must  the  League  Fail?  L.  A.  Zimrnern.  Chapter  IX 
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League  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  it s  'existence t 
together  with  a  general  estimate  of  the  worth  and 
limitations  of  League  activities  in  the  Political 
sphere.  Significant  and  grave  as  some  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  have  been,  their  interest  to  the  student  fre¬ 
quently  rests  rather  in  League  methods  of  attempting 
their  solution  than  in  their  actual  character.  In 
many  political  disputes  presented  to  the  Council, 
its  work  has  been  .successful,  for  example  in  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  between  Sweden  arid 
Finland  over  the  Aaland  Islands;  between  Bulgaria 
and  Oreece  after  hostilities  had  broken  out  in 
1925,  and  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  1928, 
over  the  Chaco  region.  In  the  liquidation  of  all 
these  disputes  the  Council  played  a  significant  if 
not  a  predominant  part,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some 
cases  Council  intervention  has  resulted  in  relative 
if  not  actual  failure,  as  in  the  Sino- Japanese 
dispute,  and  the  prolonged  controversy  between  Poland 
and  Lithuania  over  Vilna;  of  course  when  the  latter 
dispute  took  place,  the  League  was  very  young  and  its 
institutions  were  not  functioning  smoothly.  Occasion¬ 
ally  as  in  the  partition  of  Silesia,  the  Council  has 

sponsored  a  workable  but  criticized  compromise. 
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One  can  easily  find  favorable  or  unfavorable 
estimates  on  the  settlement  of  every  political 
problem  which  the  Council  has  solved,  been  baffled  by, 
or  evaded.  But  their  history  shows  from  either 
point  of  view  that  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant 
were  generally  applied,  that  the  machinery  was 
put  into  motion,  that  the  Council,  when  approached, 
performed  its  duty  of  mediation  aid  conciliation, 
within  the  limits  set  down  by  the  Covenant,  and  in 
specific  cases  succeeded  in  preventing  war*  The 
political  history  of  the  League  also  reveals  the 
range,  variety  and  flexibility  of  the  means  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Council  for  inquiry  and  settlement. 

In  fact  Council  procedure  was  so  varied  that  for  the 
purposes  of  a  general  conclusion  one  is  only  ..justified 
in  noting  that  the  steady  tendency  was  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  the  elastic  and  conciliatory  formula 
of  Article  11  with  Articles  15  and  10  as  a  second 
line,  and  Article  16  as  a  none  too  trustworthy  last 
reserve.  In  particular  the  Council  heard  parties, 
distinguished  the  various  factors  involved  in  the 
problem,  took  steps  to  prevent  aggravation  of  the 
dispute,  dispatched  Commissions  of  Inquiry  or  Super¬ 
vision,  appointed  Committees  of  Jurists  or  applied 
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to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Internat ional  justice  for 
its  opinion,  appealed  to  the  League's  technical 
bodies,  appointed  special  committees  of  Council 
members,  and  arranged  for  a  direct  negotiation 
between  the  disputing  groups  under  the  guidance  of 
a  rapporteur.  Even  the  postponements  to  which  the 
Council  sometimes  resorted  contributed  to  the 
settlement  of  disputes.  M.  Soia.jola  observed  on 
one  occasion1  that  these  were  often  the  best  means  of 
arriving  at  definite  and  peaceful  solutions. 

On  the  whole  during  our  twelve  year  period  of 
League  activity,  methods  of  peaceful  settlement 
were  continually  developed  and  accepted  by  a  wider 
number  of  states.  Thus,  at  least  until  the  shock 
in  Manchuria  reverberated  throughout  the  world, 
making  clear  the  Council's  limitations  as  an  agency 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  experience  in  the 
League's  working  in  the  political  sphere  had  strength¬ 
ened  its  authority  and  increased  the  confidence  of 
its  members  and  of  the  world  in  general. 


June  7,  1926,  on  the  occasion  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Mosul  Question. 
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